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State Library Associations In 
The Southeast 


By MARY EDNA ANDERS 


Although many factors have contributed to the development 
of libraries in the nine-state region now comprising the member- 
ship of the Southeastern Library Association, since 1895 the sep- 
arate state library associations have supplied the organized, con- 
certed strength necessary for the success of the general movement. 
The several associations offered librarians and other educators, as 
well as supporting laymen, common meeting places, opportuni- 
ties to merge their efforts for the good of all, and, because of a 
common denominator of interest, the impetus so vital to any 
public endeavor. In large measure library leadership in the re- 
gion came from the membership of the separate organizations. 
Without them it is difficult to believe that Southeastern libraries 
would have multiplied and prospered as they have during the last 
fifty-five years. 

Organization of state library associations in the Southeast 
came about slowly, and the story of their creation reveals many 
trials and errors. Fiiicen other states in the nation had already 
formed their organizations, when Georgia established the first 
association in the region in 1897.2 There the library situation 
was more advanced at the turn of the century than in any of the 
other Southeastern states; consequently, conditions were more 
favorable to the organization of an association. At a Conference 
of Women Librarians held in Atlanta in 1895, the formation of 
a library association in Georgia had been discussed, but the great 
distances between libraries and the difficulty librarians had in 
getting away from their work caused the plans to be postponed. 
Two years later Miss Anne Wallace, librarian of the Young Men’s 


1This paper, made possible in part by a grant from the Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the University of North Carolina, was written 
under the direction of Dr. Louis R. Wilson. Miss Anders is an assistant 
professor in the School of Library Training and Service, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 

2H. G. T. Cannons, Bibliography of Library Economy (Chicago, 1927), 
pp. 294-304. 





Library of Atlanta, issued an invitation to those interested in li- 
brary work to meet with her to form a state organization. At 
this meeting, May 31, 1897, the Georgia Library Club was or- 
ganized. Some thirty members were enrolled and officers were 
elected, including Miss Wallace as president. The purposes of 
the organization were (1) to secure the enactment of legislation 
providing for public library support through taxation and the 
establishment of a state library commission, (2) to work for the 
establishment of a library training school, (3) to extend library 
service by establishing additional libraries, and (4) to encourage 
cooperation among librarians.* At the first annual meeting of 
the Georgia Library Club the name was changed to the Georgia 
Library Association. The Library Journal heralded the forma- 
tion of this Association as the “sign of the general library awaken- 
ing in the South for which many have hoped and waited.” 

Florida. In 1901, four years after Georgia organized the first 
library association in the Southeast, Florida began the second, al- 
though at the time there were only two or three librarians in the 
state and only one of that number held a full-time position. 
Consequently, its membership during the early years was com- 
posed primarily of teachers and meetings were held as a part of 
the Florida Educational Association. Although addresses were 
given before the main body of the Association, the speakers were 
recognized as representing libraries of the state rather than the 
schools. Actually, it was not until 1907 that the Florida Library 
Association presented a “pre-arranged” program; prior to that 
time its members gathered for informal discussions only.? In 
1905 George B. Utley became librarian of the Jacksonville Public 
Library. He was elected president of the Association the follow- 
ing year and apparently did much to vitalize it. However, in 
spite of the stimulation given the organization by him, it was 
not strong enough to survive and it was discontinued soon after 
1911.8 

In 1920 in response to a call issued by Miss Helen Stelle, of 
the Tampa Public Library, a group of twenty-one people met at 


3“Georgia Library Club,” Library Journal, XXII, 309-310 (June, 1897). 

4“Georgia Library Association,” ibid., XXII, 701 (November, 1897). 

5 XXII, 291 (June, 1897). 

6 “Florida Library Associaiton,” ibid., XX XI, 20-30 (January, 1906). 

7 “Florida Library Association,” ibid., XXXII, 82 (February, 1907). 

8 George B. Utley, “Early Days of the Florida Library Association,” Flor- 
ida Library Bulletin, I, 1-2 (May, 1927). 
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Orlando to form a second state library association for Florida. 
The Sorosis Club of Orlando sponsored the meeting. Joseph F. 
Marron, librarian of the Jacksonville Public Library, was elected 
to the presidency of the new organization. Attendance at the 
meetings, though small, showed a steady growth after the first 
meeting. Twelve people attended the second meeting, twenty- 
four the third, and thirty-two the fourth. 

Tennessee. ‘Tennessee was the third Southeastern state to 
unify its library interests through a single organization. Although 
there were several active library clubs in the state, the one in 
Nashville carried out the organization of the state association 
through correspondence in 1902.1° George H. Baskette, trustee 
of the Carnegie Library of Nashville, was its first president. 
Baskette was editor of the Nashville Banner and was very active 
in the library movement. He was instrumental in securing the 
establishment of the Department of Libraries of the Southern 
Educational Association and served as first president of the De- 
partment.!2_ Evidently the Tennessee Library Association did 
not hold annual meetings in its formative years, because the 
Nashville meeting of 1907 is referred to as the third.1% 

North Carolina. In May, 1904, in response to letters from 
Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, of the Carnegie Library of Charlotte, 
five people met in Greensboro with Dr. Charles D. McIver, presi- 
dent of the State Industrial and Normal College (now the Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North Carolina) to make plans 
for the formation of a state library association.1* The following 
November the first official meeting of the North Carolina Library 
Association was held in Charlotte. The charter membership of 
thirty-one grew to fifty in the first year.15 This Association, like 


9 Cora Miltimore, “Later Days of the Florida Library Association,” ibid., 
I, 3-4 (May, 1927). 

10 “South,” Public Libraries, VII, 390 (October, 1902). 

11 His name is incorrectly given as Basson in some accounts. 

12 Southern Educational Association, Journal of the Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses, XVII, 239-242 (1906). 

13 “Tennessee Library Association,” Library Journal, XXXII, 84-85 (Feb- 
tuary, 1907). 

14Louis R. Wilson, “Library Development in North Carolina,” ibid., 
XLVIII, 23 (January, 1923). Present at the meeting were Mrs. Ross; Miss 
Annie F. Petty, the State Normal and Industrial College Library; J. P. Breed- 
love, Trinity College Library; Louis R. Wilson, University of North Carolina 
Library; and Robert D. Douglas, an attorney from Greensboro. 

15“Library Meetings,” Public Libraries, X, 35 (January, 1905). Some 
accounts give the charter membership as thirty-two. 
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the Georgia Library Association, was from its beginning an ener- 
getic and aggressive organization. In 1906 it sent representatives 
to the meeting of the American Library Association at Narra- 
gansett Pier to invite that organization to meet in Asheville the 
following year. The invitation was accepted and the North 
Carolina Association held its third meeting in Asheville in 1907 
in connection with the American Library Association.1¢ 


Alabama. The call for a meeting to form a state library or- 
ganization in Alabama was issued over the signatures of Thomas 
M. Owen, head of the Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History, and six other leaders. The Alabama Library Asso- 
ciation was formally organized and a constitution adopted on 
November 21, 1904, in Montgomery.!7 Dr. Owen was elected 
president,1® a post he retained until his death in 1920. The 
original membership of fifty had by 1908 expanded to 108.1® In 
the early days the Association held its meetings on consecutive 
days in different but nearby towns. Thus, the meeting in 1908 
was held in Birmingham, Ensley, and Bessemer, and the one in 
1911 in Selma, Marion, and Montgomery. Although such meet- 
ings must have been somewhat of a strain on the participants, 
they had the advantage of giving to the various localities the stim- 
ulation that came from contact with people concerned with the 
advancement of library service. 


Virginia. The Virginia State Library was the sninineatal 
force behind the organization of the Virginia Library Association 
in Richmond, December 6, 1906, and the state librarian, John P. 
Kennedy, was its first president. The pre-eminence of that or- 
ganization in library service in Virginia had long been recognized 
and by general agreement it was accepted as the center of the 
library movement in the state. The Association maintained con- 
tact with local library conditions by appointing county repre- 
sentatives whose duty it was to keep the state librarian informed 
of the situation in each county. The Association also planned to 


16 “North Carolina Library Association,” Library Journal, XXXII, 330 
(July, 1907). A large number of South Carolina librarians, interested in 
forming an association, attended this convention, but it was not until 1915 
that they perfected their state organizatiton. 

17 Some reports give November 4. 

18 “Library Meetings,” Public Libraries, X, 32-33 (January, 1905). 
si 19 “Alabama Library Association,” Library Journal, XXXIII, 22 (January, 
1908). 
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give $100 worth of books to any community that could match that 
amount.?° 

There is reason to believe that the ambitious beginning of 
the Virginia Library Association was not entirely successful, for 
in November, 1908, at the meeting of the Cooperative Education 
Association of Virginia, organization of another library associa- 
tion was projected. Mrs. W. M. Black presided over the group, 
and a committee was appointed to draft a constitution and plan 
for a meeting. Officers were elected, among them Mrs. W. H. 
Sargeant, librarian of the Norfolk Public Library, who was chosen 
president. At a meeting in Richmond in April, 1909 the or- 
ganization was completed.?4 This Virginia Library Association 
began its existence with a membership of about seventy-five.?? 

Whether the two organizations merged is not known, but 
neither was in existence after 1912. From that year until 1921 
Virginia had no state library association. In November, 1921 a 
group of thirty-five librarians and others interested in library 
development met in Richmond to reorganize the Virginia Li- 
brary Association. Miss Mary D. Pretlow, librarian of the Nor- 
folk Public Library, was elected to the presidency of the new 
organization.?% 

Kentucky. Invitations to a conference in Louisville in June, 
1907 to organize a Kentucky Library Association were issued by 
the Louisville Free Public Library. Forty-nine librarians plus 
several other interested persons were present. The new group 
stated that its purposes included (1) the development of library 
interests, (2) the promotion of cooperation among librarians, 
(3) the promotion of “interlibrary exchanges,” (4) cooperation 
with other educational groups, and (5) the collection of library 
statistics and records. William F. Yust, librarian of the Louis- 
ville Public Library, was chosen first president of the Association 
and he retained that office until 1911.24 The first annual meet- 
ing of the Association was held in Frankfort in November, 1908.25 


20 “Virginia Library Association,” ibid., XXXI, 32 (January, 1906). 
21“Virginia Library Association,” ibid., XXXIV, 177 (April, 1909). 
22 “Virginia Library Association,” ibid., XXXIV, 227-228 (May, 1909). 
on “Virginia Library Association,” ibid., XLVII, 1078 (December 15, 
). 
24“Kentucky Library Conference,” ibid., XXXII, 323-324 (July, 1907); 
Mrs. Hammond Dugan, “The Past Is Prelude; K. L. A.’s First Forty Years,” 
Kentucky Library Association Bulletin, XII, 3 (June, 1948). 
25 “Kentucky Library Conference,” ibid., XXXIII, 514 (December, 1908). 
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In October, 1909 the Association held its annual meeting in 
Louisville in unison with the Ohio and Indiana State Library 
associations. Over 200 people attended and seventy of these were 
from Kentucky.?¢ 

Mississippi. In Mississippi, Whitman Davis, librarian of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, now Missis- 
sippi State University, issued invitations to a meeting in October, 
1909, to organize a Mississippi library association.2*7 The eleven 
people who attended elected Davis president of the new organiza- 
tion.28 The first annual meeting was held at Housion, Missis- 
sippi, in 1911. There were so few librarians in the state at the 
time, however, that the organization was not maintained. In 
January, 1916 a meeting was held to reorganize the body. This 
time the efforts were successful and Davis was again elected presi- 
dent.2® The Association has maintained a continuous existence 
since that date. 


South Carolina. Interest in the establishment of a state li- 
brary association was expressed rather early in South Carolina. 
A number of South Carolina librarians, in attendance at the 
Asheville meeting of the American Library Association in 1907, 
had discussed the formation of a state association and later had 
attended several meetings of the North Carolina Library 
Association. In spite of this, it was October, 1915 before the 
South Carolina group organized formally.°° This meeting was 
held at the University of South Carolina and was called by R. 
M. Kennedy and Miss Elizabeth D. English of the University Li- 
brary. Kennedy was elected president of the Association.*1 

Negro Library Groups. ‘Twenty-six Negro librarians gathered 
at Shaw University in Raleigh, North Carolina in 1934 in re- 
sponse to an invitation by Miss Mollie Huston (Mrs. James S. 


26 “Interstate Library Conference, Louisville, Ky., October 20-22, 1909,” 
ibid., XXXIV, 488-489 (November, 1909). 

27 “Special Meetings,” Public Libraries, XIV, 362 (November, 1909). 

28 “Mississippi,” ibid., 414 (December, 1909). 

29“Mississippi Library Association,” Library Journal, XLI, 191-192 
(March, 1916); Whitman Davis, “History of Mississippi Library Association,” 
Library News, V, 5-6 (October, 1941). 

30 “South Carolina,” Public Libraries, XX, 506 (December, 1915), refers 
to the meeting of October 15, as one that “reorganized the South Carolina 
Library Association.” However, no trace of an earlier organization has been 
located by this writer. 

31 Alfred Rawlinson, “Brief History of the South Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation,” South Carolina Library Bulletin, I11, 2 (January, 1948). 
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Lee), the librarian. There they formed a Negro state library as- 
sociation, with Miss Huston as the first president. When the 
association affiliated with the American Library Association in 
1943, it became the first Negro chapter of the national organiza- 
tion. Because there are few Negro library organizations the 
membership of the North Carolina Negro Library Association in- 
cludes librarians from various other Southern states.32 

In 1935 the public, college and school librarians of Jackson- 
ville and Daytona Beach, Florida united in forming a state 
association of Negro librarians. Called the Florida State Library 
Association, it survived for approximately three years. However, 
in 1949 the Association was reorganized and, since that date, has 
been quite active.33 

In Alabama, Kentucky, South Carolina, and Tennessee, Negro 
librarians are affiliated with the state teachers or educational 
association.*4 —The Alabama organization maintained a separate 
existence from its formation in 1944 until 1949, at which time 
it became a division of the Alabama State Teachers Association. 
In Virginia and Kentucky Negroes may join the state library as- 
sociation. 

Several generalizations and certain points deserving emphasis 
are evident from this brief sketch of the establishment of the 
state associations. In their eagerness to organize, some of the 
states acted prematurely. Of the states included in this study 
Florida, Mississippi and Virginia organized associations fairly 
early only to find that for various reasons they could not be 
maintained. Thus, in these states, a second period of organiza- 
tion, or reorganization, usually in the early 1920’s, was neces- 
sary. ‘Table I reveals a summary of the chronology of the or- 
ganizations, the frequency of meetings, and the present member- 
ship of the eleven associations, two of which are Negro organiza- 
tions. 


In practically every case the call for a meeting to organize 
an association came from the strongest library in the state and 
the officers of the associations were the leaders of the South- 


82 Mollie Huston Lee, “Development of Negro Libraries in North Caro- 
lina,” North Carolina Libraries, III, 1-2 (May, 1944). 

33 Information supplied by Mrs. Olga Bradham, secretary of the Associa- 
tion (1950). 

34 Letter, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, director, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta University, to the author, March 19, 1951. 
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eastern library movement. The officers of the state associations 
provided excellent leadership in most instances. A glance at the 
names of the presidents over the years reveals the calibre of the 
leadership. Several of them, George B. Utley (Florida), Louis R. 
Wilson (North Carolina), Mary U. Rothrock (Tennessee), and 
Clarence R. Graham (Kentucky), were later elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Library Association. In most cases the 
first president of each association was a librarian, but this was 
not always true. Baskette in Tennessee was one of the outstand- 
ing exceptions. Some library board members or trustees were 
chosen for the position and some states showed a tendency to re 
elect the same president. 


TABLE I 
Data Concerning the Organization, Meetings and 


Membership of State Library Associations in 
the Southeast, 1950 








Frequency Member. 








Re- of ship, 
Association Organized Disbanded organized meeting 1950 
ares 1904 annual 337 
Fis. Qlegre)......... 1935 1938? 1949 biennial 98 
SIRES rie 1901 1911? 1920 annual 300° 
RNIN 0155563 15a cares vere 1897 biennial 250 
ee 1907 annual 300 
PMI 3... ss. 1909 1911? 1916 annual 250° 
N. Carolina......... 1904 biennial 475 
N. C. (Negro)........ 1934 annual 200 
S, Ceres... ........ 1915 annual 400° 
Tennessee ae ea 1902 annual 200° 
Virginia parerrennes 1905 1912 1922 annual 600 


(*Approximate figures) 








The memberships of the first associations were small and at- 
tendance at the early meetings was usually sparse. Some of the 
associations reported less than fifteen present at the first meetings 
and twenty to thirty seems to have been a large gathering. In 
the early days the associations held annual meetings which us 
ually lasted two or three days. 

In the early days the physical and financial resources of the 
several state associations were small. The organizations were in- 
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experienced and had to discover as best they could their poten- 
tialities. For several reasons the programs themselves constituted 
a very important contribution to the library movement. In the 
early 1900's, before the day of textbooks in library science, there 
was little in print regarding library routines. Well-equipped 
and adequately staffed libraries were few in the South and li- 
brarians seldom had the chance to confer with one another about 
common problems. This situation explains in part the numerous 
papers given at the early meetings on practical and frequently 
elementary aspects of library work. Librarians wanted to hear 
about such matters as book repairing, how to handle magazines 
or how to conduct a successful story-hour program. These and 
similar topics were regularly included in the early programs. 
The “question box” was also a common feature of most of the 
early meetings. People attending the meeting dropped their 
questions on library techniques and routines into a box and a 
“qualified” person attempted to answer each question. Judging 
from the reports, the “question box” was one of the most popu- 
lar and useful features of the program. Such activities seem 
inconsequential today; nevertheless, they answered a definite 
need at that time. 

The early library meetings, however, were by no means con- 
cerned solely with elementary advice on practical aspects of li- 
brary service. Papers were presented on many subjects and some 
of the programs were not vastly unlike those carried out by 
present-day library groups. Many early programs, for example, 
show that there was special interest in the story of the develop- 
ment of local libraries. At one of the early Kentucky meetings 
several papers were given, each of which traced the history of a 
particular library in the state. Papers recounting the activities 
of women’s clubs in furthering library service also were fre- 
quently featured. Occasionally a program dealt with a central 
theme. Most of the papers at one of the early meetings of the 
Alabama Library Association presented some phase of education 
for librarianship, but this was an exceptional case. A program 
that included more varied subjects was the usual fare. Speakers 
from outside the state frequently participated in the meetings 
and introduced viewpoints new to the members of the association. 
Speakers were recruited from the ranks of the more active and 
energetic librarians of the region. Dr. Louis R. Wilson of the 
University of North Carolina Library and Miss Anne Wallace 
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of the Atlanta Carnegie Library each appeared on the early 
programs of a number of associations. Miss Julia Rankin and 
the students from the training class of the Atlanta Carnegie Li- 
brary attended in a body the North Carolina Library Association 
meeting in Raleigh in 1906. Leaders in the academic, religious, 
and business worlds were sometimes asked to participate in the 
meetings so as to lend distinction to and create interest in the 
promotion of library service. 

Social meetings were also emphasized in the planning of the 
programs. Local women’s clubs were quite active in arranging 
various entertainments and excursions. Teas were a common fea- 
ture and book dinners and addresses by authors became an in- 
tegral part of most meetings. 

The character of meetings has not changed radically over the 
years. Of course, as interests have widened, the scope of pro- 
grams has been expanded and, as librarians have developed a 
considerable body of professional literature, participants in pro- 
grams have been able to utilize sources other than personal ex- 
perience in the preparation of their papers. Technical and 
routine aspects of library work still have their places in programs. 
As new types of material have been introduced into library col- 
lections, they have been considered at meetings in papers and 
panel discussions. For example, the classification and care of 
phonographic recordings is at present a popular topic. 

The panel discussion, which has been added to the program 
repertoire in the last twenty years, bears a distinct relationship 
to the old “question box” technique. Instead of many questions, 
one problem is now selected and presented to a “panel of ex- 
perts” in one or more short introductory papers or statements. 
The problem is analyzed and discussed by the members of the 
panel who may be stimulated by questions from the floor. 

Papers presented today are varied in nature and difficult to 
characterize. Some are concerned with topics of current im- 
portance or interest, such as ““The Southeastern Survey and the 
Public Library.” Many treat problems inherent in library work 
—for example, “The Status of the College Library Staff.” And a 
few record personal experiences, such as “After the Fire: Re- 
building the Catalog.” Most associations now have divisional 
groups representing the different interests or activities of the 
library profession. Thus, problems and papers concerning refer- 
ence service are presented to the reference section rather than to 
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the entire association. Laymen are still included on most pro- 
grams and their contributions range from a simple eulogy of 
libraries and librarians to a penetrating analysis of the relation- 
ship of a particular branch of knowledge to library science. 

Social functions remain an integral part of every program 
and it is in the personal contacts made at these gatherings that 
many librarians find the chief justification for attending library 
meetings. 

Information regarding the activities of many of the associa- 
tions in their early years is scanty. Their proceedings were rarely 
published and the accounts of their meetings, issued in library 
periodicals and newspapers, were usually sketchy. Although few 
of the associations have kept their records intact, each one has 
attempted in recent years to retrieve and preserve such material. 
Some success in this endeavor is evident. In spite of the lack of 
published proceedings and other materials in several states, the 
summaries accompanying this article (Tables I-II) were com- 
piled from questionnaires filled in by secretaries of the associa- 
tions who had access to archives and who in some instances de- 
pended on information obtained from librarians personally fa- 
miliar with the history of their organizations. 

Response to the questionnaires indicated that the associations 
have engaged in varied and numerous activities. In many ways 
this diversity applies only to the work of an individual associa- 
tion because each has coped with problems similar to those ex- 
perienced by the other organizations and most of them have 
developed programs that were markedly alike. 

When library associations were first organized in the South- 
east, a sound legal basis for this type of service was all but lacking 
and, thus, securing such a basis became their first and most im- 
portant objective. The associations provided the media through 
which the librarians exerted the influence required to push li- 
brary measures through state legislative bodies. In fact, the most 


35 Records of the state associations are located as follows: Alabama, State 
Department of Archives and History Montgomery; Florida, Experimental Sta- 
tion Library, Gainesville; Florida State Library Association, held by secretary; 
Georgia, prior to 1920, State Library, Atlanta, 1920 to date, held by secretary 
of association; Kentucky, Library Extension Division, Frankfort; Mississippt, 
Library Commission, Jackson; North Carolina, Library Commission, Raleigh, 
North Carolina Negro Library Association, held by secretary; South Carolina, 
location to be selected in 1952; Tennessee, Nashville Public Library; Virginia, 
University Library, Charlottesville. 
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significant work of the state associations has perhaps been in the 
field of legislation. Each has maintained a committee whose 
duty it has been to obtain the passage of legislation favorable to 
library development. Over the years these groups have carefully 
studied library legislation in states having effective systems of 
public libraries and have used their findings as models in draft- 
ing and securing the passage of similar measures in their own 
states. All of the associations have worked for permissive legis- 
lation for public libraries and in Alabama and Kentucky they 
have attempted to secure legislation making the establishment 
and support of public libraries mandatory. 

The second legislative goal of the associations has been en- 
actment of laws for the establishment of state library commis- 
sions, an achievement for which the state organizations have 
been largely responsible. In Florida, for example, it was said 
that “No meeting could be held without serious discussion of the 
Library Commission situation.”3¢ In all states except Georgia 
and Virginia, where the formation of state library commissions 
or similar bodies preceded the organization of state associations, 
the latter have worked for the establishment of state library 
agencies, and in all states the associations have attempted to 
secure legislation to increase the financial support of the estab- 
lished commissions. 

The associations have also sought other forms of legislation. 
In seven states they have worked for legislation providing for the 
establishment of a division of school libraries in the state library 
agency or the state department of education.** In all they have 
attempted to secure the enactment of measures providing for the 
certification of librarians, and they have been practically unani- 
mous in their attempts to secure both state and Federal aid for 
the support of public, county, and regional libraries. 

Over the years state library associations have contributed to 
library development by means of publication, although their 
activities in this field have not been so extensive. Seven of the 
associations (Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, North 
Carolina Negro, South Carolina, and Tennessee) regularly pub- 
lish bulletins (in most cases this has been a recent development) 


36 Miltimore, op. cit., 1,6 (May, 1927). 

37 Alabama and Virginia were the exceptions, and the latter had already 
placed responsibility for school libraries in the Department of Education by 
1922, when the Virginia Library Association was reorganized. 
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and two (Florida and Tennessee) publish newsletters. State di- 
rectories of librarians have been published by five associations 
(Alabama, Florida Negro, North Carolina, North Carolina Ne- 
gro, and Virginia). Only the North Carolina Negro Library As- 
sociation publishes statistics, and only North Carolina publishes 
bibliographies. All of the associations having membership in the 
Southeastern Library Association, however, participated in the 
Southern States Cooperative Library Survey (1946) and several of 
them published extensive reports on the libraries of their re- 
spective states. 

The development of substantial publicity programs within the 
several associations has been a tedious process but substantial 
progress has been made. The book review section, now an ac- 
cepted part of almost every daily paper, would doubtless have 
been considered by the 1900 editor as possessing no news value 
or interest. Today more and more news of library activities ap- 
pears in the press and on the radio. Admittedly, such stories 
usually have their origins in individual libraries, but state asso- 
ciations have been responsible for a great many of them. The 
local press often gives considerable attention to libraries. As 
early as 1908, when the North Carolina Library Association met 
in Greensboro, the Greensboro Telegram devoted several pages 
of its November 8 issue to library development within the state. 
With the coming of radio, and later of television, speakers at an- 
nual meetings have participated in local broadcasts and telecasts. 

In the cultivation of public relations, however, the state as- 
sociations have had only limited success. They have yet to pro- 
mote a sustained publicity program utilizing all of the major 
media of communication. All have of course used the press in 
support of special legislation, but only South Carolina has spon- 
sored definite programs to secure general library publicity in 
newspapers. 

In organizing and stimulating groups for the purpose of pro- 
moting special forms of library service, the associations have been 
more active. Most of them have sponsored the organization of a 
citizen’s library movement, and friends of the library, student 
assistant, and trustee groups have been organized as a result of 
the activities of the various state associations. Speakers on li- 
brary subjects are also suggested for other organizations by the 
associations in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
and by the North Carolina Negro Library Association. 
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Education for librarianship has received considerable atten- 
tion from state associations in the South. Both the Alabama and 
North Carolina associations provide a scholarship and a loan 
fund for study in library science. Until recently the Georgia 
Library Association did likewise, but that fund has been ex- 
hausted. A few of the associations have a standing committee on 
education for librarianship, and delegates from several have 
often participated in educational conferences. 

Four associations (Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
North Carolina Negro) have sponsored institutes for library em- 
ployees. For example, in the spring of 1950 the Public Library 
Division of the North Carolina Library Association sponsored 
two workshops for public librarians. The participants carefully 
studied the reports of the Southeastern Cooperative Library Sur- 
vey and the Public Library Inquiry and considered the implica- 
tions of the two for North Carolina librarians. 

One of the most influential advances in the Southern library 
movement was inaugurated at Signal Mountain, Tennessee, in 
1920. There, in response to an invitation issued by Charlotte Tem- 
pleton of the Georgia Library Commission, Mary U. Rothrock of 
the Lawson McGhee Library, and the presidents of eight South- 
ern state library associations, a group of librarians met informally 
and projected what became two years later the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association. No other organization has done more to 
advance library service in the South than this. Of its promo- 
tional work, W. F. Hall very truthfully wrote in 1936, “The li- 
brary movement in the South has been and is now being fostered 
by two types of organized agencies, the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation and Educational Foundations.” 

At Signal Mountain in 1926, the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation boldly charted the course of important development in 
library service for the next decade and from that date until the 
beginning of World War II, gave it sustained direction and sup- 
port. The survey undertaken in 1946 by the state associations 
having membership in the Southeastern Association covered all 
phases of library activity in the region and presented a clear pic- 


‘ 
38 Louis R. Wilson, “Southeastern Library Association’s First Quarter 
Century,” Southern Packet, Il, 1 (October, 1946). 
39 W. F. Hall, The Need for Elementary School Libraries and How to 
Build Them (Little Rock, 1936), p. 16. 
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ture of its library development.*° During its entire history, 
Southeastern has constantly given unity and direction to the 
energies of the state associations in projects and activities that 
have greatly expanded and strengthened library service through- 
out the Southeast. 

In the 1930's along with other state and national agencies and 
organizations, the library profession of the nation made a general 
statement of plans for the future. In 1934 the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Harry M. Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, Louis R. Wilson, 
and Carl Milam to formulate a national plan for libraries. Al- 
though the plan presented by the committee dealt primarily with 
general principles, it was hoped that it would be helpful to the 
various state planning committees that were formulating pro- 
grams at that time.*? 

All of the states recognized the need for a strong state library 
extension agency to guide the development of library service 
within the state and each plan contained some reference to the 
desirability of strengthening the state library commission. Even 
a state like North Carolina, which had maintained an active li- 
brary commission for some time, planned to increase the re- 
sources of its commission. Tied in with the activities of the li- 
brary commissions and mentioned in all of the state plans was 
state aid for library service. By 1935 it had become generally 
evident to librarians that some areas could never finance any 
library program and many areas would not be able to provide 
adequate library service unless outside aid was secured. State 
aid seemed to offer a solution to the problem, although the 
American Library Association and a number of state associations 
had strongly advocated Federal aid as a necessary remedy. Sev- 
eral states hoped to find a partial remedy in the development of 
regional libraries. Consequently, the plans of those states con- 
tained recommendations for library service units of two or more 
counties. 

Although library service had advanced considerably by 1935, 
forty years after the Congress of Women Librarians was held in 
Atlanta, plans of six of the states stressed the necessity for de- 


40 Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. Milczewski (eds.), Libraries of the 
Southeast (Chapel Hill, 1949). 

41“A National Plan for Libraries,” ALA Bulletin, XXIX, 91 (February, 
1935). 
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veloping public sentiment favorable to libraries. The associa- 
tions also proposed the enactment of legislation which would be 
more favorable to libraries, and a majority of them advocated 
some scheme of certification of librarians. Many of the plans 
emphasized the urgency of the need for better library service for 
schools, and in those states where there were no state school 
library supervisors, the establishment of such positions was urged. 
Although five of the state plans recommended the provision of 
library service to the handicapped, only three mentioned library 
service to Negroes and, even in those instances, it was not sug- 
gested that equal facilities be provided. Public library service 
was stressed in most of the plans, but in some a greater degree of 
interlibrary cooperation and coordination of research materials 
was urged for the improvement of college and university library 
service. The plan of the Tennessee association provided for a 
greater degree of centralization of library service and in that re- 
spect differed notably from those of other associations.*? 

The recommendations offered in the plans were not com- 
pletely carried out. That was to be expected; but they set goals 
at which the profession aimed, and many of them were attained. 
The actual developing of the plans was a good mental exercise 
of the individual associations because their formulation required 
a careful evaluation of present facilities in order to determine 
possibilities for future advancement. 

Although the foregoing summary by no means includes all 
the activities of the several state library associations, it does sug- 
gest the remarkable progress made by them in the half century 
which ended in 1950. After most humble beginnings, for in- 
stance, memberships in the groups now range from 200 each in 
the Tennessee and the North Carolina Negro Library Associa- 
tions to 600 in the Virginia Library Association. At this time 
(1950) a total of 3,410 individuals held membership in the 
eleven associations (see Table II). In a majority of instances, 
these people have had formal library training and hold profes- 
sional degrees, tangible proof of the advance of library service in 
the region. Many of them also held memberships in the South- 
eastern Library Association and in American Library Association, 


42“State Plans for Library Development as Adopted by State Library 
Associations,” (Chicago, 1937), passim; ‘Tommie Dora Barker, Libraries of the 
South (Chicago, 1936), pp. 29-30. 
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thus participating in the welfare and promotion of libraries re- 
gionally and nationally, as well as on the state level. As will be 
seen in Table II, 2,192 individuals in the South belonged to the 
national body in 1950, 1,218 fewer than the total which held 
membership in their local state associations. Tennessee and 
Georgia were the only states in which membership in the Ameri- 
can Library Association was greater than membership in the 
state association. 


TABLE II 
Number of Southeastern Librarians Holding Membership 
in State Library Associations and the American 
Library Association, 1950 

















State Library American Library 

State Association Association 
WN occn ann cxalsw ie ne Ae eon 337 168 
Me rere Ra ea a ore 300° 279 
oe ee 98 
Nie eho weeps cucens 250 252 
CE his ticoaaicnmhstecsists 300 228 
INES oo hiciears wanec aia ds bess 250° 127 
eS re 475 361 
North Carolina (Negro).......... 200 
oe ree 400° 161 
Re a eee ee 200° 305 
IR 6 5 Nips tsb a Stain cine caareateers 600 311 

po | ne 3410 2192 


(*Approximate figures) 








Source: Information supplied by the secretaries of the respective state 
associations; ALA Bulletin, XLV, 58 (February, 1951). 

The contribution of the state associations to the library move- 
ment in the Southeast has been great. They have given librarians 
an opportunity to meet together, to discuss common problems, 
to achieve a sense of unity and of dignity for the profession. The 
associations have organized the strength of the library movement. 
They have secured legislation providing for library service; they 
have planned constructively for library development within the 
states; they have worked with other groups, library or otherwise, 
for the betterment of the region; they have collected statistics 
and reports of library service, published bulletins, and awarded 
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scholarships, and they have endeavored to encourage and nour- 
ish public attitudes favorable to library development. The as- 
sociations have provided much of the leadership of the movement 
within the region and, although that leadership may on rare 
occasions have been a retarding influence, it has usually provided 
the chief incentive and strength to library progress. To these 
pioneering men and women the public is largely indebted for 
much of the development of the public, school, college, univer- 
sity, and special libraries which are fundamental to the enrich- 
ment of life in the Southeast today. 
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Whither The General 
Reference Librarian? 


By FRANCES N. CHENEY 


In the fall of 1949 the writer visited the reference depart- 
ments of all Southern college and university libraries holding 
100,000 or more volumes for the purpose of studying reference 
practices and problems at first hand.! Her task was made much 
simpler by the excellent summary of reference services prepared 
by Georgia H. Faison in 1946,? and, of course, by the preliminary 
observations of other writers, such as Harvie Branscomb who, in 
Teaching with Books: A Study of College Libraries, declared 
that the proper field of the reference librarian is “vague and 
undefined.” In public libraries, he continued, “this official in- 
terprets the library to its users and aids people in finding desired 
information. How such service should be correlated with in- 
structional assignments and the generally different situation in 
the college, needs clarification.’’ 

The number of general reference librarians in Southern col- 
lege and university libraries at this time, as compared with 
‘subject specialists,” is not known, but in the main, reference 
service is organized around a general reference department, 
though in a few of the larger schools divisional reading rooms 
are beginning to appear. The University of Texas has a business 
and social science reading room and a humanities reading room, 
but this form of organization has been in operation only a few 
years. The University of Florida has even more recently reor- 
ganized its general reference services, having moved into a hu- 


1 This paper was read at the biennial conference of the Southeastern 
Library Association, Atlanta, Georgia, October 12, 1950. Mrs. Cheney is an 
associate professor in the Library School of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 

2“Reference Service in College and University Libraries in the Southeast,” 
Southeastern Library Association Proceedings, 12th Biennial Conference, 
Asheville, October 23-26, 1946 (n.p., 19462), pp. 1L60ff. 

3 (Chicago, 1940), p. 10. 
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manities reading room, a science and technology reading room, 
and a social sciences reading room. It is much too early to ap- 
praise how reference service has developed at these three points. 
Rice Institute has a science reading room and a general reference 
room devoted to the humanities and the social sciences. Uni- 
versity of South Carolina has a science room within the central 
library building, and the central division of the Joint University 
Libraries has recently staffed a science and technology room. 

Though many departmental libraries exist outside central 
buildings, no other libraries which were included in the writer’s 
visits have organized their reference services under the broad 
subject fields within the central building, and the prevailing 
pattern is that of a general reference department which serves 
both graduate and undergraduate students. The typical depart- 
ment is under the direct supervision of a reference librarian who 
is responsible to either a head librarian or director of libraries. 
In this typical reference department the typical reference libra- 
rian is a hard-working woman of middle age or younger, pos- 
sessed of intellectual curiosity, some knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and a desire for more, a pleasant manner and an eagerness 
to be helpful. She more often than not has a master’s degree 
and enrolls from time to time in courses offered in the university. 
Her day is not long enough, for she is so taken up with hourly 
demands on her time that there is little time left for constructive 
planning. 

And what are these hourly demands on her time? One time- 
consuming task is that of maintaining and servicing separate 
federal and state documents collections, a practice found in 
eight of the sixteen reference departments whose heads are di- 
rectly responsible to their librarians. These departments have in 
some cases reorganized large collections in recent years, have 
compiled and checked exchange lists, supervised shelving of 
documents, and prepared volumes for binding. Why? Perhaps 
it is a feeling that reference use of federal documents should 
determine the acquisition, processing policies and procedures. 
Or perhaps it is the increasing emphasis which has been placed 
on the importance of documents, particularly in the social 
sciences. The expansion of this field, then, might be responsible 
for the reference librarian’s concern for use of such a cumber- 
some body of material in inadequately staffed libraries. Also, 
any body of material not properly cataloged and indexed is a 
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responsibility of a reference staff, for they must personally make 
up for the deficiencies. 

A desire to become familiar with documents material has 
placed many a reference librarian in the position of Brer Rabbit 
with the Tar Baby, and she has found it impossible to turn loose, 
even after she is sufficiently familiar with the contents to use 
documents intelligently in reference work. But if this type of 
material is to remain under the reference department’s super- 
vision, it should be maintained by a trained professional as- 
sistant, a documents librarian, not by the person or persons on 
duty at a central reference desk. For this is not reference work 
in the strict sense of the word, and an understaffed reference de- 
partment might well question whether its time might be spent 
more profitably working with students and faculty, especially in 
cooperating with the faculty in developing a more adequate pro- 
gram of instruction in the use of the library. 

Librarians have done a great deal of talking about this im- 
portant responsibility at professional meetings, written many 
testimonials in journals, devoted handbooks and chapters in 
books to the subject, and have compiled many surveys, but the 
fact remains that little is being done at the present time. In 
spite of the statements which have appeared in reports of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, little or 
no action has been taken by that body. In a recent report on 
the role of the faculty in promoting library use the Association 
recommended that the faculty encourage and direct, with the 
assistance of the library staff, the individualizing instruction 
through honors courses, independent reading, term and research 
papers. The report also states: “A third type of library usage 
can be achieved through the reference services and reference 
sources such as indexes to periodical literature, catalogs, biblio- 
graphies, encyclopedias, and yearbooks. (In the educational 
process, over a period of years, faculty members have taken an 
increasing interest in reserve use, but they have not shown the 
same concern in the reference resources and services of the li- 
brary. The training of students to use the library effectively 
should be a consideration in all courses. In such training the 
members of the faculty and the librarian should cooperate and 
share responsibility. ..).”. And finally, “Library tests should be 
given to new students to determine their ability to use the Li- 
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brary and should be followed by such instruction as is needed.’’* 

Here are definite recommendations to be acted upon. But in 
spite of them hordes of freshmen are enrolling in colleges and 
universities to be greeted by closed library stacks, unrealistic re- 
serve collections (also closed), increasingly complex public cata- 
logs and special bibliographies reflecting increasingly complex 
collections. These students have induced in some cases a hope- 
less cynicism on the part of the faculty, a feeling that the indi- 
viduals who make up this unwieldy mass must sink or swim by 
their own efforts, while they, the faculty, must spend most of 
their time with the increasing number of graduate students who 
are writing theses. There are too many freshmen to cry over, 
they say. This is not the happiest situation for an eager young 
reference librarian or an indefatigable older one who is seriously 
concerned with these students’ mastering the guides to recorded 
knowledge. 

All of this has been said before, and now it would seem more 
pertinent to examine exactly what is being done. In the first 
place, it is well known that the larger the undergraduate student 
body the less formal instruction in library use is given by the 
library staff. No formal instruction to first year students is given 
at University of Texas, University of Florida, University of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana State University, University of Kentucky, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Florida State University, Southern Methodist 
University, University of Virginia, or Washington and Lee. This 
does not mean that these freshmen are entirely uninstructed, 
however, for in some cases, responsibility is assumed by another 
department of the university. At University of Texas, for in- 
stance, the English Department devotes three class hours in the 
eighty to one hundred sections of freshman English to the use of 
the card catalog, periodical indexes, basic reference books, and 
the location of books and periodicals within the library. The 
library provides two pamphlets to be used in this instruction and 
plans are under way to prepare three filmstrips for use by the 
English Department. With 4,000 to 5,000 new students enrolling 
each year, perhaps this is the only way to deal with the problem, 
the library staff assuming responsibility for supplying materials, 
the English faculty providing the actual instruction. 


4 Higher Education in the South; a Report on Cooperative Studies (Chap- 
el Hill, 1947), p. 132. 
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At the University of Florida, the faculty teaching the course 
in Reading, Writing and Speech uses a syllabus prepared es- 
pecially for this course. The formal course of instruction in the 
use of the library, required of all freshmen at Louisiana State 
University, is given by the Department of Books and Libraries, a 
separate department from the library. At the University of Ken- 
tucky, the course is taught by the faculty of the Library School, 
but the enrollment is not large, because the course is not required. 

The implication may be that in large institutions the reference 
staff will be unable to assume responsibility for formal instruc- 
tion, but it seems too bad to relinquish the best opportunity 
available to work with the faculty in determining actual refer- 
ence needs and of offering to beginning students the services of 
a trained staff. 

There is evidence that some reference staffs are unwilling to 
relinquish this opportunity. At the University of North Caro- 
lina, for instance, a new experiment is being tried. In addition 
to the orientation library tour, the plans call for three illustrated 
lectures to be followed by simple library assignments. These 
lectures are compulsory. During the fall of 1949 the reference 
department gave three lectures to 950 first-year students in nine 
administrative groups working with faculty advisors. Three pe- 
riods from freshman chapel have been allocated to the work. 
Emphasis is placed on the mechanics of getting at library ma- 
terial, trying to bridge the gap between the high school and the 
large university library, working closely with the state school 
library supervisor, and leaving the interpretation of books to the 
faculty. The simple problems are graded by the reference staff. 
The head of the department feels that it will be another year at 
least before they will be in a position to evaluate the results. But 
it is a most interesting experiment, because it represents an 
interest beyond one academic department, because no class time 
is used, and because it is real evidence of cooperation between 
a state institution of higher education and the state’s secondary 
educational program. 

Similar cooperation is also found at Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. Here each freshman is required to 
fill in a questionnaire relating to his previous instruction in the 
use of the library. In addition to the freshman week library 
tours and lectures to first year English classes, small, informal 
conferences are arranged for students needing further instruction 
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in vital tools such as the card catalog. The University of South 
Carolina library staff gives three lectures with an accompanying 
problem and a quiz, graded by the staff, using class periods from 
the course in freshman English. 

In the central division of Joint University Libraries the ref- 
erence department, in cooperation with the English department 
of Vanderbilt University, has worked out a program which pro- 
vides two one-hour lectures for all students enrolled in freshman 
English courses, one at the beginning of the fall term, the other 
at the beginning of the winter term. This program has been 
in operation for some years, and while it is very time-consuming, 
there is no thought of abandoning it. 

One-hour tours for freshmen are given at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Rice Institute, University of Tennessee, Emory 
University, University of Louisville, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Peabody College, and Duke University has recently 
experimented with a one-hour lecture to freshman English stu- 
dents, given in the classroom instead of on tour. 

The foregoing discussion is concerned with library instruction 
for freshmen, but there is also evidence of an increasing demand 
on the part of faculty for visits to senior college or graduate 
classes by members of the reference staff for the purpose of dis- 
cussing general and special bibliographical guides or the organiza- 
tion of certain types of material, such as documents, within the 
library. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the bibliographi- 
cal programs which originate in outstanding special collections, 
such as that of the Rare Books and Manuscripts Division of the 
University of Virginia, but to examine the quantity and quality 
of such work done by general reference staffs. To date, little has 
been accomplished, but there are beginning to emerge brief bibli- 
ographical guides to subject field materials often used as a basis 
for discussion meetings with graduate students or upperclassmen. 
These are usually brief, annotated abridgements of longer pub- 
lished manuals in specific fields, developed in cooperation with 
faculty members in these fields and showing location of individ- 
ual titles within the library. At Emory such a manual has been 
compiled in the field of business administration, and during the 
fall one in the same subject was being compiled at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Emory has also issued brief instructions to 
United Nations and United States documents. At the Univer- 
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sity of Louisville the reference librarian has compiled a list of 
materials in medieval history; at Peabody, one in education has 
been completed. At the Joint University Libraries an introduc- 
tory library manual for social workers has been compiled. Others 
are in progress and it may be expected that, as reference staffs 
develop subject specialization, this most important aspect of their 
work will receive further attention. This type of work gives 
valuable training to young reference librarians who wish to be- 
come familiar with the content of courses offered in various sub- 
ject fields, and who wish to acquire realistic ideas of the 
reference demands within these fields, for it allows for the 
systematic examination of important reference tools, op- 
portunity to question faculty on their critical estimates of these 
tools, and further opportunity to improve the reference holdings 
by discovering important titles not included in the library. Cer- 
tainly, it serves as a much more orderly and sensible form of 
in-service training than that of checking the Union List of Serials 
for library holdings or compiling lists of titles for exchange, or, 
for that matter, than keeping lists of university theses. It also 
serves as concrete evidence of real reference work accomplished— 
something which can be measured. It improves the quality of 
general reference work done in those fields, for the librarian has 
acquired a knowledge of the relative importance of various types 
of materials, including important journals in a field. In fact, it 
is perhaps the best sort of in-service training, one that developed 
discriminating judgment in the important business of selecting 
materials. 

And what part does the reference librarian play in book 
selection for the college and university library? In all of the 
libraries visited the reference staffs were concerned with the se- 
lection of the reference collection and, as was to be expected, all 
of these libraries were well represented by titles included in the 
Southern Association’s list of reference books. Half of them 
held at least 75 per cent of the list and none less than 50 per 
cent. These reference collections for the most part reflect the 
subject emphasis in reference demand, being much stronger in 
the social sciences and the humanities than in the pure sciences. 
This is éxplained by the fact that separate departmental libraries 
in the latter are found in most of these institutions. 

Reference librarians also have shown concern for the state of 
the library’s periodical holdings and have reported important 
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acquisitions in their annual reports. Participation in book se- 
lection in the various subject fields exists in an informal way 
with some reference departments routing to the proper faculty 
members suggested titles for possible purchase. Only at Duke 
University does the reference librarian regularly check Publish- 
ers’ Weekly for titles to be considered. The issues are held for 
one month, checked against current orders, and titles not on 
order are routed to the proper academic departments for con- 
sideration. It may be supposed that in most libraries the order 
librarian plays a much larger part in this activity than does the 
reference librarian. 

Reference librarians usually familiarize themselves with new 
acquisitions by examining them as they come from the catalog- 
ing department and before they are shelved. In few departments 
is there time to evaluate the holdings within various subject 
fields, though this, too, would be an excellent form of in-service 
training. But this takes the reference librarian away from the 
desk and cannot be engaged in without an adequate professional 
staff. And, alas, there are no longer any summers without classes 
in session when formerly this sort of work could be done. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge of the book collec- 
tion is heightened when one considers the interlibrary loan 
trends in the Southern college or university. Increased emphasis 
on graduate instruction, with an increase in graduate enrollment, 
the pent-up energies of young faculty members home from the 
wars and eager to get ahead with some solid research, the inade- 
quate holdings of scholarly books and journals, the increasing 
use of microfilm, the growing use of manuscript theses from 
other institutions, and the general desire of reference depart- 
ments to be helpful—all these factors have contributed to the 
great increase in interlibrary loans since World War II. 

Responsibility for interlibrary loans rests with the reference 
departments in all except a few of the libraries examined. That 
reference librarians are concerned over the matter is evident from 
their annual reports and their conversation. For instance, one ref- 
erence librarian recently reported, “The interlibrary loan problem 
continues to be a disturbing one. The statistics took an upward 
turn during 1948-49 after showing a gratifying drop during the 
preceding year. There were 1,672 titles requested. Loans were 
secured on 1,373 of these totaling 1,542 volumes.” (This libra- 
rian instigated an investigation of the matter by the faculty and, 
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though a committee was appointed, no action had been taken as 
of November, 1949.) Another librarian wrote: “An increase in 
interlibrary loan service has already been indicated. The com- 
parative table shows a far greater increase in the number of vol- 
umes borrowed than in the number lent. This is a somewhat 
disturbing indication. It could mean that too many theses and 
research subjects are being approved for which the libraries can- 
not offer adequate material and so have to depend upon other 
institutions for support of our graduate work.” This is exactly 
what the increase means and until the faculty and administrative 
officers of schools offering graduate work formulate some state- 
ment of policy, the reference librarian must continue to borrow, 
always abiding by the A.L.A. Code, of course. In the meantime, 
it is important that pertinent records be kept, records which will 
reveal a clear picture of the situation and which may be used 
by those who will formulate future policy. These records should 
include the types of material borrowed, e.g., books, periodicals, 
unpublished theses; and the percentage of borrowing for faculty 
and for graduate students. These, together with interpretation, 
should appear in the annual reports of the reference department. 

So far, no mention has been made of the daily round of an- 
swering reference questions. This goes on of course in all refer- 
ence departments, affected by such factors as the ability of stu- 
dents and faculty to do their own reference work, on the de- 
mands of the curriculum, and on the extent of graduate work 
offered. Other studies have shown that a large percentage of 
the reference questions asked are those of a fact-finding nature, 
ones which certainly could be answered by a general reference li- 
brarian with a thorough knowldge of the so-called general refer- 
ence tools. 

Whither the general reference librarian? Is she on the way 
out? Will she be replacd by subject specialists? The writer does 
not think so. Certainly there will be more and more subject 
specialists as graduate work continues to expand and develop in 
the Southern college and university, but just as we will continue 
to have general practitioners in the medical profession, we will 
have general reference librarians. In the smaller institutions 
they will be the only reference librarians. In the larger ones 
they may concentrate on reference service with the junior col- 
lege student, or they may adopt another title such as chief biblio- 
grapher. And in view of the ever-increasing complexity of the 
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body of human knowledge, the ever-increasing need for closer 
cooperation with the faculty, what must be done in order to 
improve the general reference service? Granted that general 
reference service includes adequate instruction in the use of the 
library, based on a knowledge of the reference demands within 
various subject fields; granted that general reference service in- 
cludes interlibrary loans; granted that it includes some responsi- 
bility for maintaining an adequate reference collection, one must 
conclude that it will be necessary for general reference librarians 
to examine with a fishy eye the things they are now doing. If 
they discover that they are spending so much time getting inter- 
library loans for graduate students that they have no time to 
urge the adoption of a sound interlibrary loan policy, they 
should leave the reference department. And if they discover 
that they are spending too much time checking lists when they 
should be consulting with faculty members to find out more 
about what is being taught, then they should either make some 
other arrangement for having the lists checked or leave the refer- 
ence department. If they discover that they are spending so much 
time with bodies of material which should be handled by some 
other department that they have no time to survey the library 
holdings within certain subject fields in an orderly fashion, then 
they should leave the reference department. If they discover that 
they are spending so much time spoon-feeding the students that 
they have no time to plan and promote a workable program for 
instruction in the use of the library, they should leave the ref- 
erence department. And if they find that they cannot arrange to 
take a few courses now and then, they should leave the depart- 
ment. 

For being a general reference librarian in the years to come is 
going to be a tougher proposition, and the race will be to the 
strong, those who have a clear idea of what is reference service 
and what is not, and who have the strength of their convictions. 
And to the general reference librarian who sings mournfully, 
“What of the life I late have led?” one would suggest that the 
time is at hand for a thorough house-cleaning of many of the 
non-reference duties which now consume so much of her efforts. 
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ne Because your Executive Secretary is chairman of the Membership 

sr | Committee, she is ever conscious of members. Now she wants 

ch not only new members, but she also urges those of you who have 

ne not sent in your 1952 renewals to do so at once. When you 

ry | send your renewals, please send your name and address. Some- 

en | _ one has sent two $1 bills without enclosing a name. If you are 

at among those who sent bills and you have not received a receipt 

at for payment, please notify the Secretary. 

or * 

ef- There are approximately 5,000 librarians in the Southeast. 

wd Of these, some 900 are members of SELA. Our membership is 

” | growing slowly. Members by states are as follows: 

* Georgia 170 Kentucky 70 

= North Carolina 130 South Carolina 63 

- Florida 119 Louisiana I 

* | Tennessee 89 Montana 1 

“ Alabama 82 Oklahoma 1 

ww | Mississippi 80 Texas 1 

- Virginia 74 Book Dealers 31 
Book dealers, publishers, binders, and representatives formerly 
counted with states are now grouped together. 
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We are receiving requests from far-away places for subscrip- 
tions for The Southeastern Librarian. One has come from New 
Zealand, others from California, New York, and Ohio. Library 
Literature is indexing the journal. We are proud of our publi- 
cation. It is receiving publicity. We hope that before too many 
years we shall be able to make the Librarian into a quarterly in- 
stead of a semi-annual. 


w 


Some of the SELA committees have been very active and 
have projects underway. The Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification is doing a survey of processing in the small li- 
braries of the Southeast. The Library Work as a Career Com- 
mittee is making a study of the reasons why students now 
registered in ALA Accredited Library Schools chose library 
work as their careers. Since the American Association of Li- 
brary Schools, Committee on Recruiting, is obtaining similar 
data from other regions, the survey of the SELA committee will 
be examined in relation to the total picture. 


* 


Headquarters office has received the report of the survey by 
Committee W, Personnel Services. This committee, whose chair- 
man is G. E. Randall, was established to determine the need of 
and interest in a source of personnel information among the ad- 
ministrators of this region. To accomplish its mission the com- 
mittee elected to survey by means of a questionnaire approxi- 
mately twenty representative librarians in each of the nine South- 
eastern states. An evaluation of the returns to the questionnaire 
has led the committee to conclude that there is a definite need 
by library administrators for personnel assistance and that SELA 
should give careful consideration to this need. Mr. Randall and 
his co-workers collected a wealth of information by the ques- 
tionnaires and covering letters. It is hoped that the group will 
plan a round table or panel discussion at the conference next 
fall. 

® 
The Nominating Committee appointed by Dr. Shores is 
hard at work ona slate of officers upon which the membership 
will be asked to vote by mail four months before the biennial 
meeting. Members of the Nominating Committee are: Miss 
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Tommie Dora Barker, Georgia, chairman; Mr. Fant Thornley, 
Alabama; Miss Louise Richardson, Florida; Miss Azile Wof- 
ford, Kentucky; Mrs. Eunice A. Eley, Mississippi; Mr. Charles 
M. Adams, North Carolina; Miss Ellen Perry, South Carolina; 
Miss Louise Meredity, Tennessee; and Miss Ruby Cundiff, 
Virginia. 

* 

Again, we bring to your attention the dates of the Fifteenth 
Biennial Conference of SELA. Mark the days, October 30, 31, 
November 1, 1952, on your calendar. Make your plans to attend 
the meeting. Headquarters will be the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Information about rooms at the Biltmore and nearby hotels will 
be published in the next SELA Newsletter. Miss Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin is chairman of the Program Committee. More about her 
committee and its plans will come to you in the Newsletter. 


* 


Your Executive Secretary is still trying to answer mail as 
promptly as possible. She hapes to keep you informed of all 
important news that comes to Headquarters. She will give Dr. 
Shores a warm welcome when he returns in June. She appre- 
ciates your understanding of the position of part-time secretary 
and she hopes that before too long we may have a full-time 
person for this important position. 

—Dorothy Crosland, Vice President and 
Acting Executive Secretary 
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__.++.the purely marginal jottings, done with no eye to the Memorandum Book, have 
a distinct complexion, and not only a distinct purpose, but none at all; this it is which 
imparts to them a value.—Poe, Marginalia. 





Dedication of the new addition of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library has again 
been postponed until April 18... A recent 
arrival in Nashville is the Public Library's 
new Gerstenslager Bookmobile which will replace 
the smaller trailer unit which has been serving 
the Negro sections of that city for the past 
two and a half years. The new machine will 
carry 1,500 volumes. It will be staffed by two 
men and will be operated six days a week, in 
both city and county . .. The new Mills Me- 
morial Library of Rollins College was dedicated 
December 1, 1951. Dr. Robert M. Lester, sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Corporation and the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, was the main speaker. Dr. Paul H. Hudson, 
president of the Davella Mills Foundation of- 
ficially presented the building to the College. 
- « » The new building for the Richland County 
(S. C.) Public Library is coming along apace. 
Construction has been held up by lack of steel 
but this is promised in February... Alabama 
has been selected by ALA as one of the states 
to participate in the American Heritage pro- 
gram. Twenty-five discussion leaders from 
thirteen areas were trained in Birmingham in 
January along with two from Chattanooga and two 
from Raleigh. Reports indicate that interest 
is high in the groups and that there is a good 
cross section of participation . .. Miss 
Irene Holloway, librarian, University of Mis- 
sissippi, School of Medicine, writes that the 
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most exciting news for them is the breaking of 
ground for a new four-year medical school in 
Jackson . . . A Librarians-in-Training Club has 
been organized at the University of Alabama for 
students interested in libraries and librarian- 
ship . . . Georgia library boards and county 
officials are becoming more and more “regional 
library minded" as is indicated by the organi- 
gation of five new regional or multi-county 
libraries since July 1, 1951, when the Minimum 
Foundation Program for Education provided ad- 
ditional funds for the development of rural 
public library service. In three other regions 
another county has been added to the present 
library system. At the moment Georgia now has 
nineteen regional libraries serving forty-six 
counties . . . Robert Christ, assistant libra- 
rian of Duke University Library, died in Durham 
on December 23, 1951... Miss Almeda Hood, as- 
sistant librarian of the Chattanooga Public 
Library, and George Connor, teacher at the 
Chattanooga High School, attended the leader- 
training course of the American Heritage Pro- 
gram held in Birmingham, Alabama, January 19, 
26... . Mr. Frederick Eugene Lykes, Sr., of 
Brooksville, Florida, donor to that city of the 
Frederick Eugene Lykes, Jr. Memorial Library, 
died on November 10, 1951 .. . Three counties 
in the Savannah River Area are submitting 
projects to the Federal Security Agency which 
will enable them to extend and improve library 
service to the in-migrants . .. Mrs. Velimir 
Arsic (Nell Brannen) is regional librarian, 
Muscle Shoals (Ala.) Regional Library, having 
assumed her duties November 15 .. . Mrs. Lou- 
ella S. Posey, serials cataloger at the North 
Carolina State College Library, joined the 
staff on September 25. She was formerly head 
cataloger of the Coral Gables (Fla.) Public Li- 
brary . . . Sarah Caroline Ferguson, May Pearce 
and Edward Quinn are teaching courses in li- 
brary science, University of Florida . .. The 
state aid fund for public library development 
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in Georgia now amounts to $500,000.00 annually 
for the purchase of books and other library ma- 
terials, together with salary supplements and 
travel allowance for professional library per- 
sonnel averaging one such person per county 

- Morehead State College (Ky.) will offer 
six hours of library science in the 1952 sum- 
mer session . . . Vernon Ruzicka, head of Joseph 
Ruzicka Bindery, died in Miami on January 28 

- Miss Arngart Doerr of Frankfort am Main, 
Germany, and Miss Elizabeth Poppelbaum of 
Munich, Germany, have visited the Chattanooga 
Public Library within the past couple of months. 
Both librarians came to this country through 
the State Department's Exchange-of-Persons Pro- 
gram... Mrs. Ruth Merchant is now librarian 
of the Bolles School, Jacksonville, Florida 

. The Allendale-Hampton-Jasper (S.C.) Re- 
gional Library has moved into-a new headquar- 
ters building in Allendale which also houses 
the Allendale branch . . . Miss Ruth Schmitt 
has resigned her position as assistant libra- 
rian, Montgomery (Ala.) County Library, to join 
the library staff of the Air University, Max- 
well Field. Mrs. Stella H. McCullough has been 
appointed to fill temporarily the vacancy in 
Montgomery County . .. Mrs. Reba Davis Cleven- 
ger, assistant librarian at the North Carolina 
State College Library, retired on July 1, 1951, 
Mrs. Clevenger came to State College in 1934. 
Her address is 305 Calvin Road, Raleigh . 
Charles Harvey Brown is at Florida State Uni- 
versity as professor for the spring semester 
1952 . . . Regional libraries with headquarters 
at Augusta, Carrollton, Clarkesville, Rome, 
Savannah and the Fitzgerald Carnegie Library 
have replaced their worn out bookmobiles with 
new up-to-date models, while Columbus, Douglas, 
Manchester and Sylvania libraries have pur- 
chased bookmobiles to inaugurate this type of 
service in the county or region for the first 
time. Rural people in sixty-one Georgia coun- 
ties now have service from thirty-nine book- 
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mobiles operated by the county or regional li- 
brary . . . On November 16, 1951 a workshop for 
librarians in the First District Education As- 
sociation of Kentucky was held at Murray State 
College . . . Ground-breaking exercises for the 
new public library of Winston-Salem and For- 
syth County (N.C.) were held on December 28, 
1951 . . . The Chattanooga Citizens’ Committee 
for the Great Books, under the chairmanship of 
Downing Thomas, reports that four groups in 
Chattanooga are thriving and that a group has 
recently been organized in Dalton, Georgia. The 
program is sponsored jointly by the Citizens’ 
Committee and the Chattanooga Public Library 

. Sara Louise Bell, formerly librarian of 
the Demonstration School of Florida State Uni- 
versity, is now director of Instructional Ma- 
terials, Bay County, Florida with headquarters 
in Panama City . .. The Orangeburg County 
(S.C.) Library has completed plans for a iarge 
new modern library building and is engaged in a 
campaign to secure funds for its construction 

- Mrs. Ruth Brubeck is resigning as re- 
gional librarian, Lee-Tallapoosa (Ala.) Re- 
gional Library, due to ill health ... Opelika 
(Ala.) Public Library is moving into sumptuous 
quarters in the new City Hall. Mrs. Bertha 
Miller is librarian . . . Helen Hagan and 
Kathleen Fletcher are visiting faculty members 
for the summer of 1952 at Emory University and 
Agnes Reagan will be on leave; at Emory a Li- 
brary Institute for practicing school and pub- 
lic librarians will be held August 4-9 with 
Gretchen Knief Schenk as director... Eliza- 
beth C. Lee replaces Vivian D. Hewitt resigned 
as librarian, School of Library Service at At- 
lanta University . . . Moultrie (Ga.) Carnegie 
Library conducted a most unique and successful 
two day program-planning workshop during the 
summer: for eighty-three club women, represent- 
ing seventeen organizations in the town and 
county. Librarians wishing to solve their 
problems of providing clubs and organizations 
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with the “right material at the right time” 
should get in touch with Mrs. Roberta M. Ryan, 
librarian, who conceived this idea and carried 
it to successful completion . .. Western Ken- 
tucky State College at Bowling Green will offer 
twenty-four hours in library science this sum- 
mer, June 5-July 30 .. . The cornerstone of 
the new Cumberland County (N.C.) Public Library 
in Fayetteville was laid Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1952. The building should be ready 
for use by March 1... . Last minute word from 
Memphis is that the city plans to spend $900,- 
500 on new additions to the Cossitt Library. 
The present downtown library will be remodeled 
and made into a reference library (to cost 
$250,000), a new centrally located main li- 
brary--for circulation only--will be built for 
$500,000, and a new Negro branch will cost 
$150,000 . . . Paul Kruse became librarian of 
Rollins College on September 1, 1951... 
Construction has begun on the new $100,000 
library building for the Georgetown (S.C.) 
County Library .-. . Garden City is the later 
addition to the list of free public libraries 
in Alabama . .. Georgia State College for 
Women will offer four library science courses 
during the summer of 1952, taught by Agnes B. 
Browder . . . Carroll County (Ga.) was chosen 
as the setting for the 1951 International Co- 
operative Project of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Mr. Amar Singh of India spent six 
weeks in the county during the fall of 1951. 
During his visit he learned about the workings 
of the West Georgia Regional Library from Miss 
Edith Foster, director .. . Mr. Leslie I. 
Poste, head of the Department of Library 
Science of the University of Kentucky, is on 
leave of absence for 1951-52, in order to con- 


tinue work for the doctorate at Graduate Library | 


School, University of Chicago. Miss Azile 
Wofford, associate professor, is acting head 
during his absence . .. Part II of the In- 
Service Training Workshops for public library 
staff members, sponsored jointly by the North 
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Carolina Library Commission and the Public 
Libraries Section of NCLA, will be held in the 
spring at the following places: Wilson, March 
31-April 2, 1952; Salisbury, April 7-9, 1952; 
Asheville, April 21-23, 1952. The topic will 
be "Selection and Use of Books." This will 

be presented from the staff point of view and 
will include work with adults and children 

. - » Paul Noon, Clara Wendel and Winston 
Henderson composed the committee that surveyed 
the library facilities of Volusia (Fla.) County 
in December . . . The South Carolina State Li- 
brary Board will soon move into its new head- 
quarters especially designed and equipped to 
accommodate its services ... A beautiful new 
bookmobile is now traveling the roads of Mo- 
bile (Ala.) County, made possible by the Del- 
champ Grocery Co. as a part of their community 
advertising. This is the first time, to our 
knowledge, that a business firm has seen the 
advantage of such a medium of advertising... 
Georgia Teachers College will offer four li- 
brary courses in the summer of 1952, taught 

by Emily Phillips Scott . . . Miss Martha Wor- 
sham, Fulton County (Ga.) bookmobile librarian, 
appeared to good advantage on the program "Memo 
to My Lady” on WAGA-TV, June 22, 1951... 

On October 23, 1951, the Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, sponsored a 
conference of school librarians as part of the 
annual educational conference of the University 
and the Kentucky Division of the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Miss Laura K. Martin, president of 
the American Association of School Librarians, 
spoke on "What Tasks Are Ahead for the School 
Librarian?" . . . New officers of the Georgia 
Library Association elected at the meeting in 
Columbus in the fall of 1951 are: president, 
Miss Sara:Hightower, librarian of Pepperell 
Schools, Lindale; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Ralph Riley, librarian of Albany Carnegie Li- 
brary; second vice-president, Miss Virginia 
Satterfield, librarian of Georgia State College 
for Women; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. J. L. 
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Hendersdn, librarian of the Rome Carnegie Li- 
brary . . . Miss Mary Parham is the new field 
service librarian on the staff of the S. C. 
State Library Board . . . Miss Ella May Thorn- 
ton, Georgia's state librarian, was chosen 
"Woman of the Year for the Professions” in 
Atlanta and was one of six women honored at 
the annual dinner for this group at the Pied- 
mont Driving Club, January 23, 1952 . 
Representatives from ten teacher training 
agencies met with the director of the Division 
of Instruction and school library supervisor, 
Mississippi State Department of Education, in 
January, 1952 to plan programs to meet needs 
of schools for school librarians . .. The 
Athens (Ga.) Regional Library is one of the 
six demonstration areas selected for the Amer- 
ican Heritage discussion group project. Miss 
Sarah Maret, director, reports that the pro- 
gram is moving forward rapidly in all three 
counties served by the library and discussion - 
groups are meeting regularly according to 
schedule . .. Mrs. Mary King Mitchell is now 
the librarian of the Newberry-Saluda (S.C.) 
Regional Library . .. A series of film dis- 
cussion meetings on "Great Men and Great Is- 
sues in our American Heritage” has been under 
way in Griffin (Ga.), sponsored by the Flint 
River Regional Library, since November 1951 
and will continue until March 1952 ...A 
Library Student Assistants Club has been or- 
ganized at Delta State Teachers College... 
The West Georgia Regional Library, of which 
Miss Edith Foster is director, has printed a 
supply of colored post cards of its book- 
mobiles. At 10c each the cards provide a 
splendid medium of publicity and net a sub- 
stantial sum of money for the library coffers 
- . «. Miss Jean Brabham is now the librarian 
of the Anderson (S.C.) Public Library... 
Savannah (Ga.) Public Library has received a 
grant from the Harry Futterman Fund of New York 
for the purchase of musical recordings. A 
Similar grant was made to this library in 1950. 
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These funds have enabled the library to build 
up its musical lending library to almost 1000 
recordings, including selections for children 
and adults . . . Mississippi State College is 
to offer four courses in library science during 
the summer of 1952 . . . Miss Arngart Doerr, 
an attractive and interesting German librarian, 
spent a week in December visiting Georgia li- 
praries. She was particularly interested in 
Georgia's county and regional library set-up 
. Miss Dorothy Smith is the new librarian 

of the Horry County (S.C.) Memorial Library 

. » Miss Frances Gish is the new director 
of the Dalton (Ga.) Regional Library, succeed- 
ing Mrs. R. E. Hamilton, who resigned in the 
fall . . . North Carolina College at Durham 
plans to offer both graduate and undergraduate 
courses in library science in the summer of 
1952. The School of Library Science has re- 
cently moved into enlarged quarters in the 
James E. Shepard Memorial Library. Situated 
on the third floor of the spacious new build- 
ing, it consists of four offices, two class- 
rooms, study, seminar, and typing rooms, 
students’ lounge, librarian's work and storage 
rooms, and stack room. . . The Cherokee (Ga. ) 
Regional Library with headquarters at LaFayette 
is now under the direction of Miss Annie Rae 
Jennings. Miss Florrie Jackson, former di- 
rector, is completing work on her master's 
degree in library science . .. At the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina the visiting faculty 
for summer of 1952 will include Jimmie Deck, 
Norris McClellan, Louise Moore Plybon, Carolyn 
Field, Howard McGaw, A. J. Eaton and Jane Wil- 
son... Miss Ola M. Wyeth, librarian of the 
Savannah Public Library, retired on January l, 
1952 upon completion of twenty-seven years of 
service. She will continue to make her home 
in Savannah. Miss Gerald LeMay, who succeeded 
her, began her duties January 1, 1952. Miss 
LeMay has just returned from two and a half 
years' library service in the U. S. Information 
Library in Melbourne, Australia... At Ap- 
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palachian State Teachers College (N.C.) vis- 
iting faculty members for the summer of 1952 
will include Elenora Alexander, Frieda Heller, 
Mildred Herring, Mildred Johnston, Margaret 
Rehring, Ethel Wood and Nancy Wilson... 
Miss Mildred Looney became director of the new 
Screven-Jenkins (Ga.) Regional Library on No- 
vember 1, 1951 and is making her headquarters 
at Sylvania. Miss Looney came from Raleigh, 
North Carolina where she has had varied expe- 
rience, including service on the staff of the 
North Carolina Library Commission... Miss 
Theo Hotch has returned to Georgia after sev- 
eral years’ sojourn in Florida and is director 
of the Coffee County Library program with head- 
quarters at Douglas . . . Winthrop College will 
offer five library science courses in the 
summer of 1952 .. . Miss Virginia McJenkin, ° 
director of Fulton County (Ga.) School Libra- 
ries, was visiting professor of library science 
at the University of Maryland for six weeks 
during the summer of 1951... Miss Clara 
McMeekin became director of the Towns-Union 
(Ga.) Regional Library on October 1, 1951, 
succeeding Miss Roxanna Austin, who resumed 
her full-time position with the Division of 
Instructional Materials and Library Service, 
Georgia State Department of Education... 
The visiting faculty at Peabody Library School 
during the summer of 1952 will include Robert 
S. Alvarez, Eleanor Blum, Charlotte Gaylord, 
Enid Bryan, Gertrude D. May, Louise Meredith, 
Fannie Schmitt, Willodene Stewart . .. Miss 
Mary Frances Slinger has returned to Georgia 
to take charge of the Third Army Headquarters 
Library at Fort McPherson . .. Miss Martha 
Colcord is librarian at Turner Air Force Base 
Library at Albany (Ga.) .. . Atlanta Division 
of the University of Georgia has added Miss 
Frances Paulk, Miss Frances Elizabeth Parsons 
and Mr. Robert Bullen to the professional staff 
- » » Ruby Ethel Cundiff is on leave from 
Madison College to teach the summer quarter at 
the University of Texas . .. Miss Mildred 
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Winsor Davis has joined the staff of the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology Library as head of 
the Periodicals Department and Miss Marjorie 
Ann Grimes is the new architectural librarian 

. - Mrs. Elenore Driscoll is the new chil- 
dren' s librarian at the Richland County (5S.C.) 
Public Library . . . James B. McFerrin has 
joined the staff of the Emory University Li- 
brary in the Catalog Department and Earle C. 
Thompson is a new staff member in the order 
department . . . Miss Margaret Elizabeth Shouse 
has joined the staff of the Athens (Ga.) Re- 
gional Library . .. At Virginia State College 
James A. Hulbert, librarian and director of 
the Library Science Department, is on leave to 
serve in U. S. Information Service Library in 
Paris. In his absence Florence B. Davis will 
act as head of the department, Thelma C. Nelson 
as librarian, and Ella Clarke will be an in- 
structor . . . Miss Elizabeth Ann Smith is a 
new staff member of the University of Georgia 
Library . . . Mrs. Dorothy Gray Richardson is 
part time cataloger at the Decatur-DeKalb- 
Rockdale (Ga). Regional Library and Miss 
Dorothy Miller is the new children's librarian 
- . . Mrs. Sandra Peckham Wanman.is the new 
assistant librarian at Lowndes-Echols-Lanier 
(Ga.) Regional Library at Valdosta... 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue the undersigned relinquishes his duties as 
editor of The Southeastern Librarian. In so doing he thanks 
his co-workers, especially the members of the Editorial Board 
and the Advertising Manager, for their loyalty and cooperation 
and wishes for his successor happiness and good fortune. 

W.S.H. 


SPRING, 1952 
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